THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES

whole of the royal domain. The highly complicated calculations
which have been based on this document - the only one existing
of the kind- show that the population of the country districts was
as large as in the nineteenth century. The towns still had few
inhabitants; Paris, the largest town in Europe, had less than three
hundred thousand. It is certain that the population decreased
during the Great Plague, for labour became so scarce that the
Government took measures to prevent labourers from demanding
higher wages. It is probable that the ravages of the wars checked
its growth, though we have no grounds for asserting that it decreased
during the Hundred Years' War, and it is possible that by the end
of the fifteenth century it had become a little more numerous than
at the end of the fourteenth.

The great mass of the population still consisted of peasants.
Most of them were still hereditary tenants who had come to occupy
a stable but permanently inferior condition; the proportion of
serfs had diminished, for it was to the interest of the lords to en-
franchise the villages depopulated by war or the plague, in order
to keep the inhabitants there or attract new ones. There were
hardly any serfs left except in the north-east (in regions lying
outside the kingdom) and the central mountain districts. More-
over serfdom had come to be restricted to the right of mortmain,
which affected inheritance only.

But the domanial system was beginning to break up; the nobles
had sold part of their lands to the bourgeois, who leased them to
farmers for a few years only, in return for a sum fixed by lease
(bail), or had them cultivated by a peasant on condition of taking
half the produce (the metayage system). Thus there grew up a
more and more numerous class of peasants consisting of farmers
and metayers, living upon parcels of land over which they possessed
no permanent rights and which the owner might withdraw from
them on the expiry of the period fixed by the conventions govern-
ing farm or m&tayage tenancies. Peasants of this class were far more
dependent upon the bourgeois owner of the land from which they
gained a livelihood than hereditary tenants were upon the feudal
lords. Still more precarious was the position of the day-labourers
(journaliers), who worked for a daily wage on the land of other
fanners and had nothing to live on but their wages. There had
always been day-labourers, even in the tenth century, but they
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